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Cuurch at his feet. The estate which had raised Hugh
Capet to the throne was now almost a slave in the
hands of the greatest of his successors.
Opposed in every aspect to the Church stood the
incoherent but dangerous mass of the feudal baronage.
With the lesser lords around Paris, and with the semi-
independent barons on the frontiers of the royal domain,
the last century of the French monarchy had seen a per-
petual conflict. Philip, it might be thought, after the
work of his mighty grandfather and the persistent
diplomacy of his father, would be at his accession
master within his own domains. Outside it, in regard
to the great fiefs, in the relations of king and vassals,
there was chaos but little relieved by almost con-
tinuous war. Again and again the great vassals turned
against him. At every crisis of his reign he found foes
among his chief feudatories as well as in his own
household. We have already traced the changes in
his relations with the great Flemish fief. With Bur-
gundy he gradually succeeded in forming a firm alli-
ance, for the relations between a suzerain and so great
a fief resembled far more those of two sovereigns than
the mutual obligations of feudal tenant and lord. Hugh
lH.j the great Burgundian duke, began by feeling the
hand of the young king when he oppressed the churches.
The rich Burgundian land, of whose fine castles and
whose mighty river William the Breton speaks with awe,
while he does not forget the glory of its rich vines, soon
saw the invading force of the overlord Philip struck
right at the centre of the resistance which duke Hugh
was planning, marched towards his new castle of
Chatillon-sur-Seine, and after a three weeks' siege